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Education 

Summary 


A  SIMI>MONTHLY  RirOIT  ON  NIW  D  I  V  I  L  O  FM  I  N  T  S , 
TRINDS,  IDIAS,  AND  RISIARCH  IN  IDUCATION 


Government 


Agent  for  schools  in  defense  planning, 

at  least  temporarily,  will  be  a  five-member  committee  set 
up  by  major  educational  groups  last  weekend  at  a  Wash¬ 
ington  conference  called  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  OflBcers.  Composed  of  representatives  of  the  Amer. 
Council  on  Education,  Nat.  Education  Assn.,  Amer.  Voca¬ 
tional  Assn.,  Nat.  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  committee  ex¬ 
pects  to  deal  with  the  Nat.  Security  Resources  Board, 
promises  to  present  its  first  report  in  the  near  future  to 
a  larger  and  more  representative  meeting  of  educators. 

As  memories  of  World  War  II  returned,  the  30  school¬ 
men  present  at  the  conference  proposed  what  jobs  the 
committee  might  tackle.  Some  recommended  that  it  urge 
(1)  sponsorship  of  fewer,  but  more  worthwhile  defense 
projects  for  school  children  (2)  suitable  priorities  and 
allocations  of  materials  and  supplies  for  schools  in  event 
of  a  return  to  a  big-war  economy  (3)  measures  to  keep  up 
supply  of  teachers  during  a  general  shortage  of  man¬ 
power. 

In  one  respect,  the  nation’s  schools  would  be  better  off 
now,  than  in  1942,  if  eventualities  of  the  Korean  war 
should  put  the  nation  in  full  battle  dress:  schools  whose 
enrollments  suddenly  spurted  because  of  military  and 
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other  federal  installations  doubtlessly  would  receive  fed¬ 
eral  aid  under  new  measures  (see  below),  instead  of  the 
unsatisfactory  Lanham  Act.  {Additional  notes  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  appear  in  RELIGION  and  VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL 
sections.) 

Headway  on  aid  to  ^^distressed’'  schools 

was  made  in  both  chambers  of  Congress  last  month.  While 
a  Senate  committee  proceeded  to  dispense  with  hearings 
and  plan  for  immediate  consideration  of  the  House-passed 
bill  granting  federal  funds  for  the  operation  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  whose  enrollments  are  affected  by  federal  activities, 
the  House  Education  &  Labor  Committee  okayed  the 
Senate-passed  measure  providing  such  districts  with  fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  school  construction.  But  unlike  the  Senate 
{EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Oct.  20),  the  House  committee 
did  not  authorize  federal  financing  of  state  surveys  on 
school  building  needs. 

Colleges  will  not  feel  the  draft  in  full  force 
until  the  1951-52  school  year,  it  is  estimated.  Although  a 
second  draft  quota  issued  late  last  month  will  up  Septem¬ 
ber  calls  for  men  from  20,000  to  100,000,  college  officials 
believe  that  most  students  will  be  immune,  having  already 
registered  for  the  fall  term  by  the  time  draft  boards  run 
out  of  24-  and  25-year-oIds.  Most  draftable  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  under  23,  since  older  ones  tend  to  be  exempt 
World  War  II  veterans.  However,  as  only  full-time  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  called  for  induction  will  be  deferred  until 
the  end  of  the  academic  year,  night  school  and  other  part- 
time  enrollments  may  be  affected  immediately. 

Exceptions  to  the  GI  Bill  ent-off  date,  set 

for  July  25,  1951,  were  announced  last  month  for  (1) 
veterans  who  interrupt  their  studies  to  return  to  active 
duty  in  the  armed  forces,  and  (2)  veteran-teachers  who 
are  working  toward  a  degree  during  successive  summer 
sessions. 

For  veterans  now  in  training  who  re-enlist,  the  cut-off 
date  for  re-entering  the  Gl  Bill  educational  program  has 
been  extended  indefinitely,  provided  former  progress  in 
school  has  been  satisfactory.  But  the  date  before  which 
they  must  finish  courses  taken  under  the  GI  Bill  has  not 
been  postponed.  It  remains  July  25,  1956. 

A  veteran  who  teaches  each  school  year,  attends  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  in  between,  will  not  be  held  by  the  rule  that 
after  the  cut-off  date  veterans  must  remain  in  continuous 
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training.  However,  he  must  have  started  his  study  prior 
to  the  cut-off  date,  and  may  not  skip  any  summer  sessions 
until  his  course  is  completed. 

While  there  are  bills  in  Congress  to  have  educational 
privileges  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  extended  indefinitely 
for  all  veterans,  their  promotion  has  been  halted,  for  the 
time  being,  by  the  Anier,  Legion,  Last  month  the  Legion 
announced  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  crisis,  it  would 
refrain  from  pressing  for  bonuses,  pensions  and  extension 
of  the  GI  Bill,  except  for  continuing  its  efforts  to  make 
the  GI  Bill  applicable  to  servicemen  in  Korea.  Work  on 
such  a  measure  has  been  started  by  the  House  Veterans 
Committee,  Chairman  Rankin  (D-Miss.)  reports. 

Appoinimenl  of  Ambrose  Taliver  as  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  month  by  Commissioner  Earl  James  Mc¬ 
Grath.  Long  a  staff  member  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
Dr.  Caliver  became  the  first  Specialist  in  Negro  Education 
in  1930,  more  recently  served  as  Specialist  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Negroes  and  Adviser  on  Related  Problems. 
Among  his  extra  assignments  in  the  past  few  years:  serv¬ 
ing  as  director  of  a  national  project  on  literacy  education 
for  Negroes,  and  conducting  a  study  on  orientation  of  dis¬ 
placed  persons  who  enter  the  U.  S. 

f'alling  off  loans  for  collo|fo  housing,  the 

Housing  &  Home  Finance  Agency  has  halted,  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  order,  the  $300,000,000  program  under  which  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  could  borrow  funds  at  low  interest  for 
construction  of  student  and  faculty  living  quarters.  Like 
other  new  restrictions  in  government  housing  programs, 
the  suspension  was  ordered  to  conserve  materials  needed 
for  national  defense,  and  to  ease  inflationary  tendencies  in 
the  building  field. 

A  rosier  of  scientific  personnel  throughout 
the  nation  is  being  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  request  of  the  Nat.  Security  Resources  Board. 
Not  only  will  all  specially-trained  and  highly-skilled  per¬ 
sons  in  important  scientific  fields  be  listed  in  the  register, 
but  their  competencies  will  be  evaluated.  Those  at  the 
helm  of  the  project  will  report  periodically  on  the  char¬ 
acter  and  distribution  of  manpower  supply  in  various 
.scientific  fields,  will  make  suggestions  for  increasing  the 
number  of  personnel  in  shortage  areas. 

.4mong  bills  sent  down  tbe  drain  when  Con¬ 
gress  turned  its  efforts  toward  building  the  nation’s  de¬ 
fenses:  (1)  excise  tax  legislation  which  would  have  re¬ 
moved  taxes  on  admissions  to  school  events,  and  on  athlet¬ 
ic  equipment  used  by  schools  (2)  a  proposal  to  re-establish 
the  CCC.  This  education-aid  bill  may  pull  through:  H.  R. 
5940,  which  provides  funds  for  professional  health  train¬ 
ing  programs. 

Improved  teacher  supply  in  Texas  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Gilmer-.\iken  bills  passed  last  summer,  Texas 
superintendents  report.  WTiile  of  233  school  administra¬ 
tors.  65%  had  difficulty  employing  qualified  teachers  the 
year  immediately  preceding  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
only  25%  have  had  trouble  finding  teachers  for  the  1950- 
51  year,  according  to  the  Texas  Outlook.  The  measures 
increased  teachers’  salaries  an  average  of  $400  annually. 


Administration 


Reactivation  of  school  defense  units  is  oc¬ 
curring  in  several  cities  throughout  the  country.  Function 
of  the  groups:  to  coordinate  all  civilian  defense  activities 
in  which  students  take  part. 

Advance  in  tenure  for  superintendents 

has  been  almost  imperceptible  during  the  past  10  years, 
although  tenure  legislation  for  teachers  has  doubled,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  in  the  August  issue  of  \'alion’s  Schools. 
While  many  continuing  contract  laws  were  enacted  during 
the  period  (these,  however,  require  only  due  notice  of  con¬ 
tract  non-renewal),  most  exclude  the  administrators  of 
school  systems,  either  specifically  or  by  judicial  interpret¬ 
ation.  But  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
progress  has  been  made,  the  article  notes.  Two  years  ago 
the  first  two  states  passed  tenure  provisions  applicable  to 
superintendents,  while  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  continuing 
contract  law  for  superintendents  in  1949. 

To  stabilize  the  superintendency,  all  administrators 
should  be  assured  by  law  of  due  notice,  a  statement  of 
causes,  and  of  the  right  to  self-defense  and  appeal  from 
the  board’s  decision  before  demotion,  reduction  in  salary 
or  dismissal,  the  NEA  maintains,  although  the  most  recent 
survey  of  city  superintendents  showed  that  some  18%  did 
not  agree.  Turnover  among  superintendents,  the  NEA 
points  out,  probably  is  proportionately  higher  than 
among  classroom  teachers — perhaps  because  superinten¬ 
dents  are  in  a  position  to  invoke  more  unjust  charges  from 
pressure  groups. 

In  addition,  teacher  tenure  may  have  made  the  super¬ 
intendency  more  vulnerable.  While  formerly  school  oppo¬ 
nents  might  seek  the  discharge  of  a  teacher  or  group  of 
teachers,  now  they  must  confine  their  efforts  to  unseating 
the  superintendent. 

Usinff  the  summer  to  ease  the  fall  rush, 

the  LI.  of  Missouri  has  joined  the  steadily  growing  number 
of  institutions  which  are  working  ahead  to  remove  the 
frenzy  from  September  registration  days.  A  new'  “con¬ 
tinuous  registration”  plan  on  the  Missouri  campus  jrer- 
mits  incoming  freshmen  to  enroll  for  fall  classes,  take 
placement  and  aptitude  tests  on  any  day,  Monday  through 
Friday,  during  the  summer.  At  the  U.  of  Michigan,  sum¬ 
mer  counseling  is  being  provided  for  new  students  (EDf- 
C.iTION  SUMMARY,  April  5). 

In  Orlando,  Fla.,  it  takes  about  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
the  senior  high  school  to  enroll  approximately  1..S00  stu¬ 
dents.  Principal  Wm.  R.  Boone  reported  in  the  June  issue 
of  School  Management.  Most  of  the  details  connected 
with  registration,  he  said,  are  handled  in  the  summertime. 

Of  state-wide  citizens’  school  groups,  the 

Kentucky  Council  for  Education  is  the  youngest.  Follow¬ 
ing  footsteps  of  citizens’  committees  in  Delaware,  Georgia. 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Ohio  and  a  number  of 
other  states,  40  representatives  of  Kentucky  business, 
labor,  farm,  civic  and  educational  organizations  met  in 
Louisville  last  month  to  launch  a  campaign  for  better 
schools.  As  its  first  undertaking,  the  council  determined 
its  purposes,  announced  that  it  would  function  in  (1) 
making  and  encouraging  studies  of  education  needs  on 
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stale  and  local  levels,  and  in  disseminating  information 
to  the  public  (2)  promoting  the  organization  of  local 
citizens’  education  committees  (3)  formulating  legislation 
designed  to  meet  school  needs  of  the  state,  and  in  (4) 
suggesting  plans  of  action  for  member  organizations  of 
the  council. 

As  a  public  relations  device,  the  Foxboro 
(Mass.)  school  system  has  had  success  with  a  Field  & 
Demonstration  Day,  when  visitors  to  the  schools  were 
given  a  chance  to  see  that  art,  music  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  were  not  merely  “frills,”  but  an  important  part  of 
an  up-to-date  school  program,  the  June  newsletter  of  the 
New  England  School  Development  Council  reports. 


CiRREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Cleveland  Public  Library  Runs  School  Libraries,"  Helen  B.  Lewis. 
Library  Jour.,  July  1950.  62  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  (In  Cleveland, 
the  public  library  maintains  libraries  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  elementary  classrooms  jointly  with  the  public  schools. 
This  article  describes  the  services  provided  and  how  they  are  ad¬ 
ministered.) 

The  Community  College,  Jesse  Parker  Bogue.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  330  IT.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  40Ip.  $4.  (.4  comprehensive 
survey,  written  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  community 
and  junior  college  movement.  The  author  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges.) 

A  Study  of  the  Elementary-School  Principalship  in  Kentucky, 
Lyman  V.  Ginger.  Bur,  of  School  Service,  College  of  Ed.,  U.  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington.  I44p.  50c.  (Recommendations  for  improv¬ 
ing  administration  and  supervision  of  elementary  schools.) 

Professional  Helaiions 


Formation  of  a  world  teachers’  body  ad¬ 
vanced  last  month  when  the  World  Organization  of  the 
Teaching  Profession,  convening  in  Ottawa,  agreed  to  unite 
with  two  other  international  school  organizations  in  the 
proposed  World  Confederation  of  the  Teaching  Profes¬ 
sion.  The  other  groups,  the  International  Federation  of 
Elementary  School  Teachers  and  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  (with  members  pri¬ 
marily  in  Western  Europe),  are  expected  to  sanction  the 
merger  when  they  meet  this  week  in  Amsterdam. 

Established  in  1946,  the  World  Organization  of  the 
Teaching  Profession  represents  some  2.000,000  teachers 
through  its  affiliated  associations,  while  the  other  two 
groups  have  a  combined  membership  of  approximately 
750,000.  Amalgamation  of  the  three  will  result  in  one 
world  organization  which  will  take  in  all  major  education 
groups  of  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  In  Communist  lands,  a  fourth  interna¬ 
tional  teachers’  body  exists — the  International  Federation 
of  Teachers  Unions. 

The  new  organization  is  seen  as  a  bulwark  against  in¬ 
filtration  of  Communistic  teachings  in  democratic  coun¬ 
tries.  For  one  thing,  it  could  call  upon  all  of  its  affiliated 
groups  to  exclude  Communists  from  membership.  Dr. 
Wm.  F.  Russell,  president  of  Columbia  U.  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  and  head  of  the  WOTP,  pointed  out.  In  effect,  this 
would  prevent  communism  from  spreading  into  the  educa¬ 
tion  profession.  Secondly,  Dr.  Russell  proposed,  the  or¬ 
ganization  could  spearhead  a  scientific  study  to  discover 
why  some  democracies  have  succumbed  to  communism. 


Intensified  reernltment  of  teaehers  is  no 

answer  to  the  shortage  at  the  elementary  level,  according 
to  a  group  of  teachers  studying  teacher  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  at  the  NELA  convention  last  month.  Surveys  reveal, 
they  emphasized,  that  only  in  those  states  where  certifica¬ 
tion  standards  have  been  raised  is  there  sufficient  supply. 

As  one  solution  to  the  problem  of  reducing  pupil- 
teacher  ratio,  the  group  made  this  suggestion:  “Investi¬ 
gate  possibilities  of  turning  the  fifth  year  of  training  into 
an  internship  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  lighten  teach¬ 
ing  load.” 

In  the  battle  for  academic  freedom  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  U.,  professors  have  won  perhaps  the  final  round 
against  loyalty  oath  zealots  on  the  California  Board  of 
Regents,  During  a  stormy  Regents  session  last  month. 
Gov.  Earl  Warren  broke  a  9-to-9  deadlock,  voted  that  40 
academic  staff  members  who  had  refused  to  sign  contracts 
containing  a  non-Communist  oath  be  retained.  The  40 
will  be  asked  to  sign  special  contracts.  Instead  of  vowing, 
“I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Communist  party,”  as  required 
in  the  former  contract,  they  will  sign  the  statement,  "The 
condition  of  your  employment  is  that  you  are  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  party.”  All  of  the  professors  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  cleared  of  any  possible  connection  with 
the  Communist  party  by  a  faculty  tenure  committee. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  however,  a 
number  of  employes  have  been  released.  In  addition  to 
157  non-academic  staff  members  who  did  not  sign  the 
non-Communist  oath  (most  did  not  bother  because  they 
were  planning  to  change  jobs — EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
July  20),  Regents  have  refused  to  rehire  six  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  six  teaching  assistants.  All  had  been  uncoopera¬ 
tive  with  the  tenure  committee,  refusing  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  were  Communists. 

For  a  new  master’s  degree  In  edueation, 

announced  last  month  by  Indiana  U.,  high  school  teachers 
who  have  fulfilled  requirements  for  certification  may  skip 
additional  professional  work.  Recommended  by  a  faculty 
committee,  the  program  is  designed  to  “broaden  and 
strengthen  the  teacher  in  fields  of  intellectual  and  cultural 
interest.” 

If  giving  advice  on  careers,  33%  of  adults  in 
the  country  would  suggest  that  girls  enter  nursing,  and 
15%  would  propose  teaching,  according  to  results  of  a 
recent  Gallup  poll.  Of  14  occupations,  those  two  headed 
the  list  as  being  “most  suitable  for  a  young  woman  start¬ 
ing  work  today.” 

In  a  similar  survey  on  the  best  choice  of  career  for  a 
young  man,  teaching  ranked  seventh — below  the  jobs  of 
doctor,  engineer,  business  executive,  clergyman,  lawyer 
and  government  career  worker. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“An  Equitable  and  Workable  Plan  for  Salary  Schedules,"  .Morris 
Teles.  Nation’s  Schools,  August  1950.  919  N.  .Mich.,  Chicago  11. 
(.4  plan  used  in  Muskegon,  Mich.,  which  takes  into  account 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  differences  in  the  training  and  e.x- 
perience  of  individual  teachers,  and  assures  teachers  an  equitable 
share  of  the  school  budget  for  salaries,  without  straining  other 
services  of  the  school  system.) 

“Professional  Problems  and  Individual  Research”  G.  D.  McGrath. 
Texas  Outlook,  July  1950.  122  E.  6th  St.,  Austin.  (The  author 
proposes  abundant  research  by  classroom  teachers  to  solve  im¬ 
portant  educational  problems.) 
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Teaching  3teihod«  and  Problems 


Using  a  newspaper  format,  the  State  Dept,  of 
Education  in  Georgia  last  month  started  publication  of  a 
civics  “textbook”  designed  particularly  for  some  14,000 
veterans  who  are  enrolled  in  adult  academic  classes. 
Citizen's  News,  as  the  text  is  called,  is  vastly  different 
fiom  most  civic  educational  material.  Appearing  in  serial 
form  as  a  newspaper  of  a  mythical  Georgia  county,  it 
presents  articles  on  government  written  by  newspapermen 
in  the  state  and  edited  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Education 
staff  members.  The  first  issue  dealt  with  county  taxes  and 
finance,  the  next  will  take  up  county  elections  and  repre¬ 
sentation.  After  eight  issues  on  county  affairs.  Volume  II 
of  Citizens  News  will  appear.  It  will  consist  of  a  series 
of  editions  concerned  with  state  government.  I..ater  vol¬ 
umes  are  slated  to  give  information  on  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Teaching  of  Geography,  Roderick  Peattie  &  Perry  Bailey. 
A ppleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  I.  I95p.  $1.90. 
( How  geography  may  be  taught  so  that  it  serves  all  other  courses, 
as  icell  as  tying  them  together.) 

Speech  Problems  of  Children — A  Guide  to  Care  and  Correction, 
Wendell  Johnson,  editor.  A  ppleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  35  W. 
32nd  St.,  N.Y.  I.  265p.  $3.75.  (A  book  for  the  non-specialist.) 
The  Family  Today,  Dorothy  T.  Dyer.  U.  of  Minn.  Press,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  I79p.  $2S0.  {Details  of  22  profects  for  handling, 
through  group  discussion,  problems  of  family  life.) 

Democratic  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  Lindley  J.  Stiles  & 
Mattie  F.  Dorsey.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  227  S.  6th  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  5.  580p.  $4.  (Explanation  of  “democratic”  methods  for  use 
in  high  schools.  ) 

Curricula 


If  interest  is  lagging  in  chemistry,  Robt.  S. 
Adams  of  Patti  Welder  high  school  in  Victoria,  Texas, 
recommends  substituting  “practical  chemistry”  for  the  tra¬ 
ditional  high-school  chemistry  course.  In  Victoria,  he  re¬ 
ports  in  the  July  issue  of  Texas  Outlook,  practical  chem¬ 
istry  has  been  offered  for  several  years.  In  that  time, 
chemistry  enrollment  has  more  than  doubled,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  subject  among  class  members  has  risen  to 
an  unexpected  high. 

As  taught  in  Victoria,  practical  chemistry  first  offers  a 
few  weeks  of  conventional  study  and  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments.  with  students  making  oxygen,  studying  water  of 
crystallization,  and  hydrogen  to  get  the  “feel”  of  chemical 
apparatus.  But  then,  instead  of  proceeding  with  the  study- 
arid  preparation  of  salt,  sulfur  dioxide,  hy^ogen  chloride, 
etc.,  students  prepare  such  materials  as  shoe  polish,  furni¬ 
ture  wax,  lipstick,  fingernail  polish,  mosquito  repellents 
and  tooth  powder.  By  making  solutions  that  can  be  put  to 
immediate  use,  students  see  the  practical  value  of  chem¬ 
istry,  are  more  interested  in  both  study  and  laboratory 
work,  Mr.  Adams  believes. 

Stocking  the  required  ingredients  for  such  products  cost 
$200,  but  the  school  has  been  repaid  many  times  in  ma¬ 
terials  produced.  The  practical  chemistry  class  has  aci¬ 
dized  school  tennis  courts  at  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of 
materials  obtained  commercially,  makes  all  liquid  soap 


used  by  the  school  system  at  a  50‘/t  saving,  contributes  | 
disinfectants,  wax,  stain  removers  and  protective  coatings 
to  the  school's  maintenance  department.  Among  Mr. 
Adams’  plans  for  the  coming  year :  preparation  of  a  work¬ 
book  and  textbook  for  practical  high  school  chemistry. 

Grammar  teaching  should  he  systemized. 

Dr.  Geo.  F.  Sensabaugh  of  Stanford  U.  has  concluded 
after  a  survey  of  trends  in  secondary  education  among 
California  high  schools.  A  review  of  English  programs 
offered  in  one-sixth  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state  re¬ 
vealed  that  only  10%  presented  an  organized  study  of 
grammar  in  the  required  three  years  of  English,  he  re¬ 
cently  reported. 

While  schools  are  not  completely  at  fault.  Dr.  Sensa¬ 
baugh  told  Stanford  alumi,  they  are  to  be  blamed  for 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  public,  which  for  years  has 
been  demanding  “practical”  courses.  Addition  of  home  j 
economics,  current  events,  shop  courses,  agriculture,  etc., 
has  necessitated  a  de-emphasis  on  grammar,  for  schools, 
he  said,  cannot  teach  a  lot  of  new  subjects  and  still  do 
justice  to  the  ones  once  considered  essential.  He  added: 
“High  schools  will  be  unable  to  teach  grammar  systemat¬ 
ically  again  until  there  is  public  support  for  the  idea  that 
clarity  and  logic  are  vital,  and  that  the  communication 
of  high  idealism,  as  found  in  great  literature,  is  of  major 
importance.”  {See  GUIDANCE.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
.Air-Age  Teaching  Topics  for  High  School  Subjects,  C.  C.  Cran¬ 
ford,  editor.  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PI.,  W ash.  6,  D.C. 

The  Development  of  a  Needs  and  Problems  Inventory  for  High-  , 
School  Youth,  Benjamin  Shimberg.  Div.  of  Educational  Reference,  I 
Purdue  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind.  78p. 

Social  Education  of  Young  Children,  Mary  Willcockson,  editor. 
Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W,,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  I20p.  $1.50.  {Suggestions  for  social  studies  programs  in 
kindergarten  and  primaiy  grades.) 

“Resource-Use  Education — A  New  Kind  of  School?”  Lloyd  H. 
Elliott.  School  &  Society,  July  29,  1950.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y. 

23.  {An  explanation  of  resource-use  education.  Although  not  a 
new  type  of  curriculum,  it  would  enrich  present  high  school  pro¬ 
grams,  the  author  believes.) 

Education  for  International  Understanding,  Robt.  C.  Hartnett,  ! 
SA/.,  editor.  America  Press,  70  E.  45th  St.,  N.Y,  17.  46p.  25c.  [ 

{Report  of  the  convention  of  the  Nat.  Catholic  Educational  Assn.)  j 

i 

Guidance 


How  children’s  ideals  ha^'e  changed  in  the 

past  50  years  is  revealed  by  Lawrence  A.  Averill,  of  the 
State  Teachers  College  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  compares 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  children  of  times  past  with 
those  of  children  of  today  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
July  22nd  issue  of  School  &  Society. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Averill  writes,  an  investigation  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Estelle  M.  Darrah  to  find  out  what  persons 
children  wished  most  to  resemble.  Of  1,440  children  of 
12, 13  and  14  years  of  age,  78%  chose  persons  who  either 
were  important  in  history  or,  as  contemporary  figures  of 
the  period,  became  important  in  history  later.  Twelve  per 
cent  selected  characters  from  literature,  while  10%  chose 
relatives  and  acquaintances. 

Today’s  children,  Mr.  Averill  reports,  are  much  less  in- 
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^  fluenced  by  the  heroes  of  history,  and  apparently  are 
V  totally  unimpressed  by  the  heroes  of  literature.  Repeating 
the  Darrah  investigation  in  Massachusetts  public  schools, 
Mr.  Averill  found  that  only  33%  of  1,536  children  named 
historical  figures  as  ideals,  that  none  wished  to  emulate 
characters  from  literature.  These  categories,  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  be  tabulated  in  the  1898  survey,  accounted  for 
56%  of  the  replies  given  by  Massachusetts  children: 
sports  figures,  23%;  persons  who  are  outstanding  in  a 
particular  field  of  work  (e.g.,  writing,  reporting,  medicine, 
music,  business),  19%;  radio,  movie  or  comic  heroes, 
^  14%.  As  in  1898,  10%  of  the  children  selected  relatives 

or  acquaintances  as  persons  whom  they  wished  most  to 
jh  resemble. 

Of  significance,  too,  Mr.  Averill  believes,  is  the  drop  iti 
the  number  of  children  in  the  recent  survey  who  chose  a 
person  connected  in  some  way  with  religion.  While  but 
5%  of  the  children  in  1898  named  Christ,  one  of  the 
apostles,  a  missionary  or  churchman  as  an  ideal,  only 
three-fourths  of  1%  did  so  in  the  Massachusetts  study. 

Comments  Mr.  Averill:  “It  appears  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  social-subjects  teachers  and  teachers  of 
literature  to  make  the  personages  about  whom  they  are 
teaching  living  and  convincing  ideals  for  present  emula¬ 
tion,  they  have  been,  waging  an  indifferent  battle  .  .  . 
Today’s  children  tend  to  pass  out  of  the  mythical  and 
romantic  in  their  hero  worship  and  bask  rather  in  the 
full  light  cast  by  those  living  examples  who  achieve  with 
muscle,  brawn  and  brain  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  encourag¬ 
ing  thing  is  that  only  14%  of  our  subjects  identified  them- 

r  selves  ideally  with  characters  of  screen,  radio  and  comics.” 

Merging  of  mental  health  ageneles  would 
strengthen  mental  health  programs  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  according  to  an  executive  of  the  Nat.  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  Besides  the  Nat.  Committee,  two  other 
mental  health  organizations,  the  Psychiatric  Foundation 
and  the  Nat.  Mental  Health  Foundation,  are  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  mental  health  nationally.  Their  consolidation  is 
possible.  The  Psychiatric  Foundation  already  has  ap- 
i  proved  such  a  plan,  and  the  Nat.  Committee  for  Mental 
'  Hygiene  is  expected  to  take  similar  action  soon. 

Ethles  for  psychologists  will  be  considered  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Amer.  Psychological  Assn., 
,  to  be  held  Sept.  3  to  9  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Under  construction  is  a  proposed  code  of  ethics  which 
is  being  based  on  accounts  of  actual  situations  involving 
professional  conduct.  The  reports  have  been  submitted 
by  more  than  1,000  clinical  and  consulting  psychologists 
throughout  the  country. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
In-Service  Preparation  for  Guidance  Duties,  U.S.  Office  of  Ed. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  2S,  D.C,  48p.  30c.  (First  of  a 
series  of  reports  on  counselor  preparation,  gathered  from  the  8th 
Nat.  Conference  of  State  Supervisors  of  Guidance  Services  and 
Counselor  Trainers.) 

Guidance  Procedures  in  High  School,  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn  &  Willis 
E.  Dugan.  U.  of  Minn.  Press,  Minneapolis.  70p.  (Recommended 
guidance  services,  based  on  a  survey  of  procedures  now  used  in 
non-metropolitan  high  schools  of  Minnesota.) 

Syracuse  Youth  Who  Did  Not  Graduate — A  Study  of  Youth  Who 
Withdrew  from  School  Before  High  School  Graduation,  1945-1949. 
^d.  of^  Ed.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  61p.  (A  study  of  high  school  “drop¬ 
outs”  in  Syracuse.) 


Religion 


Parochial  schools  have  no  direct  voice 

in  the  committee  named  last  weekend  to  speak  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  defense  planning,  Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt, 
director  of  education  for  the  Nat.  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference,  has  complained.  Of  the  30  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  school  groups  attending  the  Washington  conference 
(see  GOVERNMENT),  he  cast  the  only  negative  vote  on 
the  committee’s  composition. 

In  calling  ^^released  time’’  legals  Justice  Di- 
Giovanna  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  wrote  a  “clear, 
positive  and  constructive  decision  which  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  movement  of  weekday  religious  education,” 
according  to  Dr.  Roy  G.  Ross,  general  secretary  of  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education.  Dismissing 
a  petition  brought  by  two  Brooklyn  parents  to  halt  re- 
leased-time  classes  in  New  York  State,  Justice  DiGiovanna 
particularized  in  explaining  why  the  New  York  plan  was 
legal  while  the  Champaign  (111.)  program  was  not. 

As  practiced  in  New  York  City,  he  said,  “released  time” 
differs  in  these  12  ways  from  the  former  Champaign  pro¬ 
gram:  (1)  state  education  laws  provide  for  absence  from 
school  for  religious  observance  (2)  religious  training 
takes  place  outside  the  school  buildings  (3)  the  place  of 
instruction  is  designated  by  the  religious  organization  in 
cooperation  with  the  parent  (4)  no  element  of  religious 
segregation  is  present  (5)  school  officials  do  not  solicit 
or  recruit  pupils  for  religious  instruction  (6)  there  is  no 
supervision  or  approval  of  religious  teachers  or  courses 
of  instruction  by  school  officials  (7)  the  school  neither 
provides  or  distributes  registration  cards  (8)  non-attend¬ 
ing  pupils  stay  in  regular  classrooms,  continuing  signifi¬ 
cant  educational  work  (9)  no  credit  is  given  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  religious  classes  (10)  school  officials  do  not  handle 
problems  involving  truancy  from  religious  education 
classes  (11)  there  is  no  promotion  or  publicizing  of  re- 
leased-time  programs  by  school  officials  (12)  no  public 
moneys  are  involved. 

Urging  the  establishment  of  more  weekday  religious 
education,  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  cautions  schools  and  churches  to  make  their  pro¬ 
grams  toe  the  lines  set  forth  by  Justice  DiGiovanna  in  his 
description  of  the  New  York  City  program. 

Spurning  government  loans,  the  small  Metho¬ 
dist-supported  Hiwassee  Junior  College  of  Madisonville, 
Tenn.,  recently  notified  the  Office  of  Education  that  it 
wanted  no  part  of  the  now-suspended  1300,000,000  pro¬ 
gram  (see  GOVERNMENT)  which  provided  loans  for 
college  housing  facilities.  Said  President  D.  R.  Youell: 
“It  is  not  the  proper  function  of  government  to  tax  the 
American  people  to  provide  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
building  faculty  and  student  accommodations  on  the 
campuses  of  church  colleges.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Religious  Instruction  in  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning” 
David  O.  Mobry.  Religious  Ed.,  July-Aug.,  1950.  29  N.  Pleasant 
St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  (Results  of  a  public  opinion  poll  in  Washing¬ 
ton  State  on  the  role  state  institutions  of  higher  learning  should 
play  in  connection  with  religious  instruction.) 
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Student  Activities 


After  13  years  of  student  trips  via  school  bus, 
Supt.  Luke  B.  Jackson  of  Ozark,  Ark.,  is  in  a  position  to 
give  others  advice  on  how  cross-country  tours  for  gradu¬ 
ating  seniors  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  valuable  edu¬ 
cational  experiences  of  their  high  school  careers.  In  the 
July  29th  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  an  article 
titled  “The  Old  School  Bus  Goes  Adventuring”  describes 
the  Ozark  trips  in  detail,  how  they  started,  how  they  grew, 
how  they  are  organized  and  financed.  Now  covering  3,400 
miles  and  following  a  circuit  which  includes  Washington, 
D.  C.,  New  York  City  and  Detroit,  the  Ozark  annual  bus 
jaunt  is  an  example  of  what  a  small  school  system  in  a 
rural  community  (population:  2,000)  can  do  by  taking 
the  school  bus  out  of  summer  storage. 

Supt.  Jackson  received  his  inspiration  for  student  trips, 
he  says,  when  he  took  work  under  Dr.  Frank  W.  Cyr, 
professor  of  education  at  Columbia  U.  Dr.  Cyr  views  an 
idle  school  bus,  the  article  explains,  as  a  banker  views 
an  uninvested  deposit.  “More  school  buses  wear  out  from 
nonuse  and  rust  than  from  actual  wear,”  he  claims. 

Entries  for  industrial  arts  awards  in  this 
year’s  contest  have  more  than  doubled  those  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  competition.  Ford  Motor  Co.  reported  last  month. 
By  the  deadline  for  entries,  some  3,000  had  been  received. 

High  8ch«K»l  sororities  w'ent  to  conrt  in 

Portland.  Ore.,  last  month  to  prevent  the  school  system 
from  enforcing  its  ban  on  clubs  with  interschool  member¬ 
ship.  Long  simmering  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  March  5) 
the  suit  was  brought  by  a  group  of  parents  whose  daugh¬ 
ters  are  members  of  four  organizations  which,  claiming 
to  be  social  clubs  rather  than  sororities,  insist  upon  in¬ 
itiating  girls  from  any  schools  that  they  wish,  public, 
private  or  parochial. 

While  the  plaintiffs  hoped  to  prove  that  the  groups  were 
not  “secret  societies”  within  the  meaning  of  the  state  law 
(which  prohibits  such  organizations  in  high  school),  and 
that  the  board  of  education  was  overstepping  its  authority 
by  trying  “to  police  the  out-of-school  activities  of  stu¬ 
dents,”  school  authorities  presented  an  array  of  evidence 
as  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  fraternities  and  sororities 
on  Portland  schools  in  the  past.  The  rule  banning  clubs 
with  interschool  membership,  they  claimed,  was  essential 
for  control  of  student  organizations,  for  otherwise  no 
school-appointed  adviser  would  have  authority  to  super¬ 
vise  the  club  activities  of  all  members. 

Audio-V  isual 


Be«t  filin§  for  safety  education  released  in 
1949  were  announced  recently  by  the  Committee  on  Films 
for  Safety  of  the  Nat.  Safety  Council.  Here  are  the  win¬ 
ners:  (1)  Safe  Clothing,  produced  by  the  Nat.  Film  Board 
of  Canada  and  honored  for  its  excellence  in  teaching  oc¬ 
cupational  safety  (2)  Last  Date,  the  Lumbermen’s  Mutual 
Casualty  Co.  film  on  traffic  safety,  and  (3)  Safe  as  You 
Think,  a  general  safety  film  sponsored  by  General  Motors 
and  produced  by  Jam  Handy. 


Higher  quality  educational  programs  are  |L 

expected  to  stem  from  public  school,  college  and  uni-  I 
versity  radio  stations  this  fall  with  the  expansion  of  an  W 
exchange  network  sponsored  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Educa-  W 
tional  Broadcasters.  Providing  for  the  circulation  of  re-  ^ 
corded  programs  among  non-commercial  stations,  the  “ 
“network”  started  in  March  with  nine  broadcasters  send¬ 
ing  out  transcriptions  of  the  best  of  their  programs  to 
other  stations.  More  stations  have  joined  in  the  project, 
and  by  September,  a  total  of  29  will  be  taking  part. 


Physical  Education  and  Ueaith 


When  children  rebel  against  food,  it  may  be 

a  sign  that  parents  or  teachers  are  taking  nutrition  so 
seriously  that  they  have  grown  tense  in  supervising  young- 
sters’  eating  habits,  consequently  ignore  child  psychology,  -; 
according  to  Dr.  Jennie  I.  Rowntree  of  the  L'.  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Last  month  at  the  convention  of  the  Amer.  Home 
Economics  Assn,  in  Boston  she  advised  persons  responsible 
for  children’s  eating  their  meals  at  home  or  at  school  not  ^ 
to  try  to  interest  young  children  in  “nutrition.”  The  word  K 
itself  often  invokes  stubbornness  toward  eating,  she  said.  B 
Instead,  she  proposed  a  more  round-about  approach:  “Try 
to  develop  in  children  an  interest  in  food  and  a  sense  of 
humor  as  to  their  dislikes.  Instill  in  them  a  sophisticated  k, 
pride  in  knowing  all  kinds  of  foods,  and  the  desire  to  try 
foods  that  are  new.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  H 

Foundations  of  Community  Health  Education.  Robt.  GildersUeit  B 
Paterson,  McGratc-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  IF.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18.  307p,  p 
$3.75.  (A  history  of  the  public  health  movement  and  development  ■ 
of  modern  public  health  programs.)  ff 

y  oeational^industrial 


A  heavy  job  for  vocational  schools  will 
emerge  with  increase  in  the  draft  and  expansion  of  de-  j 
fense  production,  R.  W.  Gregory  of  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  pointed  out  at  the  Washington  conference  on  the  role 
of  schools  in  the  national  emergency.  With  much  lower 
unemployment  than  in  1941,  any  heavy  demand  on  the 
labor  force  will  call  for  training  of  a  larger  number  of  ^ 
women  and  girls  than  during  the  past  war. 

Practiced  in  pro\'iding  work  experience, 

the  high  school  in  Hastings,  Nebr.,  recently  made  a  survey  \ 
of  some  500  students  who  have  taken  part  in  work-study  ^ 
programs  since  they  were  first  inaugurated  in  Hastings  12 
years  ago.  Of  the  students,  26%,  it  was  found,  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  same  or  in  related  occupations;  the  others  were  . 
busy  at  homemaking,  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  or  t 
could  not  be  located. 

Like  other  job-experience  programs,  the  Hastings  plan 
provides  on-the-job  training  in  a  variety  of  fields,  pri¬ 
marily  selling,  office  work  and  mechanics.  Since  its  in¬ 
ception,  pupils  have  been  trained  in  55  different  types  of 
work.  Guidance  Director  Wm.  T.  Jaques  reports  in  the 
August  issue  of  Nation's  Schools.  The  program,  he  em¬ 
phasizes,  is  financed  entirely  with  local  funds,  hence  the 
school  can  set  up  its  own  requirements. 
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Adult  Education 

The  U«  S.  needs  library  ^^systems,*^  together 
with  a  50%  increase  in  annual  expenditure  for  library 
operations,  conclude  investigators  who  have  spent  the 
past  three  years  surveying  the  extent  to  which  public 
libraries  in  the  nation  are  meeting  their  goal  of  providing 
all  people  access  to  means  of  learning  through  books. 
Made  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Amer.  Library  Assn,  and  with  Carnegie 
Corporation  funds,  the  study  (known  as  the  “Public 
Library  Inquiry"!  is  summed  up  by  Prof.  Robt.  D.  Leigh 
of  Columbia  U.  in  a  book  published  this  month.* 

Of  the  findings  of  the  investigation,  these  are  some  of 
the  most  important:  (1)  35.000.000  Americans,  most  of 
them  living  in  rural  areas,  have  no  access  to  library  facil¬ 
ities  (2)  two-thirds  of  all  villages  under  5,(X)0  population 
have  no  public  libraries  (3)  of  7,048  public  libraries  in 
the  country,  two-thirds  are  too  small  to  serve  their  com¬ 
munities  properly  (4)  only  10%  of  public  libraries  have 
sufficient  budgets  to  provide  “fair”  to  “good”  services. 
These  conditions  are  a  “natural  consequence”  of  the  fact 
that  libraries  depend  upon  local  initiative  and  funds  for 
their  establishment  and  support,  the  report  states. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  it  proposes  consolidation  of 
present  public  libraries  into  1,000  well-equipped,  well- 
stocked.  well-staffed  “library  federations.”  to  operate  on 
regional,  county  or  even  state-wide  bases.  Thus,  individual 
libraries  no  longer  would  own  their  own  books,  but  would 
receive  changing  collections  (which  also  would  include 
art,  films  and  recordings)  from  the  federation’s  pool  of 
materials.  There  would  be  a  cooperative  relationship  with 
school,  university,  research  and  special  libraries. 

Although  greatly  increased  state  aid  would  be  necessar> 
to  set  up  and  maintain  such  library  systems,  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  federal  aid  would  be  required.  Federal 
money,  the  report  indicates,  should  be  used  primarily  to 
provide  a  nation-wide  network  among  all  libraries  for 
exchange  of  research  material. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
•The  Public  Library  in  tbe  I'nited  States,  Robt.  D.  Leigh.  Colum¬ 
bia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  $3.7.5. 

‘‘The  People’s  University  of  Stockholm,”  Sven  Bjorklund.  Adult 
Ed.  Jour.,  July  1950.  17  Public  Square,  Cleveland  14.  (A  report 

on  a  university  extension  division  run  by  students.) 

Informal  Adult  Education:  A  Complete  Step-by-Step  Guide  for 
Leaders  and  Teachers,  Malcolm  S.  Knotcles.  Association  Press. 
291  Broadivay,  N.Y.  7.  272p.  $4.  (A  handbook  for  leaders  in 
adult  education.  The  author  is  president  of  the  Adult  Education 
Council  of  Greater  Chicago  and  director  of  education  at  the 
Central  Y.MCA.) 


Parent^Tcacher 

Seeking  an  audience  of  parenf§,  a  broadcast 
called  “School  Ways,”  sponsored  by  the  Cincinnati 
Teachers  Assn.,  attempts  to  explain  the  methods,  pur¬ 
poses,  goals  and  educational  philosophies  behind  daily 
classroom  procedures.  The  program,  which  started  in 
April  and  is  being  continued  throughout  the  summer,  is 
heard  each  week  when  a  panel  of  faculty  members  dis¬ 
cusses  such  questions  as  “Does  science  help  to  develop 


initiative  or  is  it  just  book  learning?”  “Why  don’t 
teachers  teach  the  ABC’s?”  “How  do  teachers  keep  up 
on  new  ideas  and  developments  about  teaching?” 

Five  workshops  on  parent  edncation  are 

being  sponsored  this  summer  by  the  Nat.  Congress  of 
Parents  &  Teachers.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Congress's 
regional  consultant  on  parent  education,  each  workshop 
lasts  one  week,  trains  state  PTA  leaders  in  how  to  extend 
parent  education  within  their  states.  Sessions  already 
have  been  conducted  at  Oregon  State  College.  Corvallis; 
Montclair  State  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  Montecito 
School  for  Girls,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  This  month  they 
will  open  in  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C..  and  at  the  LL  of  Chicago. 

To  lift  an  obstacle  to  school  visiting,  the 

PTA  of  the  West  L^niversity  elementary  school  in  Houston. 
Texas,  recently  raised  enough  money  to  build  a  school 
parking  lot  large  enough  to  accommodate  cars  of  faculty 
members  and  school  visitors.  Parents,  the  group  had 
found,  were  being  discouraged  from  visiting  the  school 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  parking  places. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Neighbors  in  Action,  Rachel  Davis  DuBois.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  308p.  $3.  (An  experiment  in  bettering  relations 
between  various  cultural  and  religious  groups  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  tbe  parents'  association  of  a  junior  high  school  in  New 
York  City.) 


Building  and  Equipment 

In  a  new  booklet  on  school  bnlldings.  the 

New  England  School  Development  Council  attempts  to 
explain  how  the  physical  properties  of  elementary  school 
classrooms  affect  the  quality  of  education  provided  there¬ 
in.  L^nlike  most  publications  on  school  facilities.  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Classrooms,*  is  not  directed  to  superintendents 
and  school  architects,  but  to  school  board  members,  citi¬ 
zens  serving  on  school  building  committees,  and  others 
who  need  to  acquire  in  a  short  time  a  general  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  the  classroom  itself  can  aid  in  improving 
education. 

“It  is  unwise  to  build  classrooms  in  accordance  with 
specific  methods  of  the  present  teacher,”  the  booklet  says. 
But  it  emphasizes  that  school  planners  should  start  their 
study  with  consideration  of  these  clearly  emerging  trends 
in  educational  philosophy  and  method:  (1)  the  use  of  a 
wider  variety  of  methods  in  teaching  (2)  greater  use  of 
mechanical  aids  (3)  increasing  emphasis  on  utilizing  in¬ 
terests  of  the  child  for  motivation  in  schoolwork  (4)  more 
group  work  and  activities. 

The  booklet  then  presents  a  detailed  outline  of  what 
the  modern  school  program  attempts  to  do  (objectives  are 
phrased  as  questions),  the  means  employed  and  the  class¬ 
room  facilities  needed  for  best  results. 

Another  section  of  the  booklet  discusses  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  classroom — its  size,  shape,  lighting, 
acoustical  treatment  and  flexibility.  Another  recommends 
classroom  equipment  (including  sinks,  drinking  fountain 
and  toilet)  and  points  out  its  effect  on  the  promotion  of 
good  habits  in  pupils.  Still  another  contains  a  checklist 
on  which  building  committee  or  board  members  can  score 
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their  plans  fur  elementary  schoolrooms.  Then  to  illustrate 
good  planning,  the  booklet  presents  classroom  layouts  of 
six  elementary  schools  recently  constructed  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Although  not  considered  an  all-round  “model,”  each 
shows  how  the  classroom  accommodates  certain  activities 
«  haracteristic  of  a  modern  elementary  school. 

Low-Hlung  Cunetional  sohoolhousos  in  St. 

Louis  will  be  known  as  “neoteric  type  schools.”  the  school 
board’s  committee  on  Physical  Plant  &  Sites  has  decided. 
The  designation  will  be  applied  to  new  one-story,  low  and 
long  elementary  school  buildings  which  the  board  plans 
to  construct  in  quantity  during  the  next  few  years  to  ac¬ 
commodate  increasing  enrollment. 

.Window  shades  activated  the  sun  con¬ 
trol  the  daylight  which  streams  into  classrooms  of  Will 
Rogers  elementary  school,  Ventura,  Calif.  Two  photo¬ 
electric  cells  catch  the  intensity  of  daylight,  transmit  the 
information  to  a  louver  control  mechanism.  Thereupon,  a 
master  louver  panel  manipulates  electrically  operated  win¬ 
dow'  blinds  in  a  row  of  classrooms. 

The  installation,  made  by  Minneapolis-Honeywell  en¬ 
gineers,  is  believed  to  be  unprecedented  in  American 
school  construction,  according  to  Harold  E.  Burket,  archi¬ 
tect  for  the  building.  Should  a  teacher  wish  to  darken  a 
room  to  show  movies,  he  points  out,  all  she  need  do  is 
turn  a  switch  and  the  louvers  may  be  operated  manually. 

Putting  the  school  in  a  park  is  a  sound  ar¬ 
rangement  for  stretching  tax  dollars,  according  to  a  for¬ 
mer  schoolman  and  a  former  park  superintendent  who 
have  organized  the  firm  of  McFadzean,  Everly  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  in  Winnetka,  Ill.,  to  specialize  in  designing  layouts 
for  school-park  sites.  Physical  properties  most  desirable 
for  a  modern  school  and  schoolyard,  the  site  designers 
maintain,  are  almost  identical  with  the  properties  needed 
for  a  fully  serviceable  community  park.  Furthermore,  the 
well-equipped  single  education-recreation  center,  main¬ 
tained  jointly  by  the  school  and  park  boards,  will  be  less 
expensive  to  taxpayers  in  the  long  run  than  separate  parks 
and  schools.  Among  those  communities  now  benefiting 
from  the  school-park  idea:  Glencoe.  Ill.  (which  first 
located  a  school  in  a  park  15  years  ago,  now  has  two 
others  on  park  grounds) ;  Riverside,  111.,  and  Reno,  Nev. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
•The  Elementary  School  Classroom,  Committee  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  School  Development  Council.  Peabody  House,  13  Kirkland 
St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  24p.  80c. 

"Visual  Environment  for  Schoolrooms,"  Paul  W,  Seagers.  Bulletin 
of  the  School  of  Ed.,  Indiana  V.,  May  1950.  Bloomington,  Ind. 
64p.  75c.  {Discussion  of  school  lighting,  including  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Indiana  Illumination  Conference.) 


Miseeliany 


Instead  of  building  model  airplanes,  chil¬ 
dren  at  Philadelphia's  Lawton  public  school  playground 
are  busy  constructing  a  newer  product:  playground  work¬ 
ers  are  sponsoring  a  contest  for  models  of  flying  saucers. 


New  Ctassroom  Material 


For  Teaching  Foreign  Languages  .  .  .  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films  is  promoting  use  of  a  new 
audio-visual  materials  series,  which  includes  not  only 
sound  motion  pictures,  but  a  phonograph  recording 
of  each  film’s  sound  track.  Thus,  the  picture  may  be 
shown  once  to  give  beginning  students  a  feeling  of 
intimacy  with  the  speech  and  life  of  the  nation  in 
question,  while  the  sound  track  recording  may  be 
played  as  many  times  as  desired,  permitting  students 
more  time  to  absorb  a  feeling  for  the  pronunciation 
and  rhythm  of  the  language.  First  two  releases:  La 
Familia  Sanchez,  for  Spanish  classes,  and  Une 
Famille  Bretonne,  for  French  courses.  In  black  and 
white,  the  films  cost  $4S  each,  plus  a  nominal  charge 
for  the  recording. 

50  Years  of  Progress  of  American  Labor  .  ,  ,  is 
featured  in  the  July,  1950  .Monthly  Labor  Review, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  students  and  teachers  of  labor  education, 
the  issue  presents  (1)  10  articles  which  trace  the 
development  of  labor  relations  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century  (2)  a  50-year  chronology  of  labor 
events  and  graphic  presentation  of  labor  statistics 
(31  10  reviews  on  books  that  have  had  an  important 
influence  on  labor  thought  since  19(X).  The  issue 
costs  50c,  should  be  ordered  as  Catalog  No.  L2.6:70/7 
from  the  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Four  New  Guidance  Films  ,  .  ,  announced  last 
month  by  Coronet,  are  Am  I  Trustworthy,  Develop¬ 
ing  Imagination,  The  Fun  of  Being  Thoughtful  and 
IVhat  Makes  a  Good  Party.  Other  Coronet  releases 
for  July:  IVise  Buying,  for  business  education  and 
home  economics,  and  English  Influences  in  the 
United  States,  for  social  studies  classes. 

Recently  Coronet  also  announced  a  publication  of 
interest  to  mathematics  teachers.  It  is  a  catalog  of 
16  mm.  pictures  on  mathematics,  with  films  for  all 
grade  levels  included.  For  a  copy,  write  Coronet 
Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1. 

Sources  of  Information  on  Aviation  Jobs  ,  .  . 
are  listed  in  a  recently  revised  bibliography  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Govt.  Printing  Office.  Price:  15c. 

"Everyday  Games  for  Children"  .  .  .  announced 
last  month  by  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  gives 
directions  for  several  hundred  games  which  children 
from  kindergarten  to  8th-grade  ages  will  enjoy  at 
parties,  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  playground.  An 
introductory  section  sets  forth  concepts  of  play  and 
discusses  its  value  in  the  education  of  children,  takes 
up  planning  and  organization  of  game  sessions. 
Author  of  the  book  is  Carl  A.  Troester,  Jr.,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Health,  Physical 
Education  &  Recreation.  Publisher’s  address:  Dan¬ 
ville.  N.Y. 

For  a  Free  Filmstrip  on  Music  .  .  .  write  the  Amer. 
Music  Conference,  332  S.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  for 
You  Can  Make  Music,  a  15-minute  sound  strip  in  full 
color.  It  is  designed  to  interest  children  (grades  2 
to  7)  in  learning  to  play  musical  instruments. 

"Word  Sense"  .  ,  .  published  by  Mentzer,  Bush  & 
Co.,  2210  S.  Park  Way,  Chicago  16,  is  a  course  in 
spelling  for  the  upper  grades.  Authors:  Ethel  M. 
Parkinson  and  Ruby  M.  Hundley. 
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